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competition, the Act proceeds to prohibit every person inhabiting in Shrewsbury from occupying the trade of buying "Welsh cottons, etc., unless he be free thereof, However   quaintly   and   candidly   expressed,  there   is nothing in this statute but the simple spirit of trade monopoly.    We may wonder indeed that the cottoners of Shrewsbury could so easily move the great statesmen of Queen Elizabeth in their favour; but the policy of the cottoners was of a piece with the policy of Lord Burleigh, as so strikingly formulated in the Statute of Apprentices above referred to.    What, however, is very strange about the Shrewsbury cottoners is that before six years were over they had not only found out their error, but candidly confessed it to the powers.   In the Act 14 Eliz. cap. 12, we  find  the  previous  Act   almost   entirely repealed, "at the humble suit of the inhabitants of the said town, and also of the said artificers, for whose benefit the said Act was supposed to be provided."    Nor is this all; for in the second section the moral of the matter is brought out in the clearest terms.     "Experience hath plainly taught in the said town that the said Act hath not only not brought the good effect that then was hoped and surmised, but also hath been and now is likely to be the very greatest cause of the impoverishing and xmdoing of the poor artificers and others, at whose suit the said Act was procured,  for that there be   now,  sithence the making of the said statute, much fewer persons to set them a-work than before," etc. etc.     Were it not that the Lord Chancellor Bacon was then a boy of only eleven years of age, we might have thought that he had had a hand in drawing this Act, where the value of experience is brought out in so truly a Baconian manner.